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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. modesty which was his peculiar characteris- | ion on account of his attainments, and had so 
—_— tic, were when he could, by so doing, “ con-| far honoured him as to invite him to be seat- 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. trovert the long-established illiberal prejudice|ed at their table; an honour,” he added, 
against the blacks.” We find him, therefore, — which he had thought fit to decline, and re- 


Price two dollare per annum, payablein edvance. sending a copy of his first almanac to ‘Thomas | quested that a side-table might be provided 


* Subscriptions and Payments received by Jefierson, then Secretary of State under Gen- | for him.” 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, eral Washington, saying in the letter that uc-; Banneker continued to calculate and pub- 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UFSTAIRG, companied it, “although you may have the | lish his almanacs until 1802, and the folio al- 


opportunity of perusing it after its publication, ready referred to and now before the Society, 





PHILADELPHIA. yet I chose to send it to you in manuscript |contains the calculations clearly copied, and 

— . <== | previous thereto, that you might not only have | the figures used by him in his work. The 
BENJAMIN BANNEKER. an earlier inspection, but that you might also | hand-writing, it will be seen, is very good and 

Interesting Memoir of Bensamtn BANNEKER, view it in my own handwriting.” remarkably distinct, having a practised look, 


’ : To the letter from which the above is an| although evidently that of an old man, who 
Misisad thodead Gukan alodee. | extract, and which will be found at length in makes his letters and figures slowly and care- 
ing for May, 1845. By John H. B. La- |‘? Appendix to this memoir, Thomas Jeffer-| fully. His letter to Thomas Jefferson, in the 
trobe, Esq. , ee son made the following reply : | appendix, gives a very good idea of his style 

TP smitty ender ute , “Philadelphia, Aug. 30, 1791. | of composition and his ability as a writer. 
[Published by order of the Society.] “ Sir,—I thank you sincerely for your let-| The title of the almanac is here transcribed 
ter of the 19th instant, and for the almanac it|at length, as a matter of curious interest at 
The first almanac which Banneker prepar-|contained. Nobody wishes more than [ do to| this later day. If it claims little of the art, 
ed, fit for publication, was for the year 1792.| see such proofs as you exhibit, that nature | and elegance, and wit of the almanacs of 
By this time his acquirements had become | has given to our black brethren talents equal | Punch or of Hood, it is, nevertheless, consid- 
generally known, and among others who took | to those of the other colours of men, and that ‘ering its history, a far more surprising pro- 
an interest in him was James McHenry, Esq. |the appearance of a want of them is owing | duction. 
J. McHenry wrote a letter. to Goddard and | only to the degraded condition of their exist-| ‘ Benjamin Banneker’s Pennsylvania, Del- 
Angell, then the almanac publishers in Balti-| ence both in Africa and America. I can add | aware, Virginia, and Maryland Almanac and 
more, which was probably the means of pro- | with truth, that no one wishes more ardently |Ephemeris for the year of our Lord 1792, 
curing the publication of the first almanac. It|to see a good system commenced for raising | being -Bissextile or leap-year, and the six- 
contains a short account of Banneker, and is| the condition both of their body and mind to | teenth year of American Independence, which 
inserted as the most appropriate preface that | what .it ought to be, as fest.as the imbecility |}commenced July 4, 1776. Containing the 
could have been furnished for the work. J.) of their present existence, and other circum- | motions of the sum and moon, the true places 
McHenry’s letter does equal honour to his/| stances which cannot be neglected, will admit. | and aspects of the planets, the rising and set- 
heart and understanding. A copy of the al-|I have taken the liberty of sending your al-|ting of the sun, and the rising, setting, and 
manac is presented herewith to the society,| manac to Monsieur de Cendorcet, Secretary | southing, place and age, of the moon, &c. 
in the name of Mrs. Ellicott, the widow of G.|of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and|The Lunations, Conjunctions, Eclipses, Judg- 
Ellicott, Banneker’s steadfast friend. member of the Philanthropic Society ; be-| ment of the Weather, Festivals, and remark- 

In their editorial notice, Goddard and An-| cause I considered it a document to which | able days.” ‘Thus much is Banneker’s: then 
gell say, “ they feel gratified in the opportu- | your whole colour had a right for their justi-| follow Goddard and Agell: “ Also several 
nity of presenting to the public, througly their | fication against the doubts which have been | useful tables and. valuable receipts—various 


(Continued from page 308.) 


press, what must be considered as an extraor- | entertained of them. | selections from the common-place book of the 
dinary effurt of genius—a complete and accu- I am, with great esteem, sir, Kentucky philosopher, an American sage ; 
rate Ephemeris for the year 1792, calculated your most obedient servant, with interesting and entertaining essays in 
by a sable descendant of Africa,” &c. And Tuo. Jerrerson.” | prose and verse—the whole comprising a 
they further say, that “ they flatter themselves| Mr. Benjamin Banneker, greater, more pleasing and useful variety than 
that a philanthropic public, in this enlightened Near Ellicott’s Lower Mills, Balt. co. jany book of the kind and price in North 


era, will be induced to give their patronage} When he published bis first almanac, Ban-| America.” 
and support to this work, not only on account| neker was fifty-nine years old, and had high | Besides his aptitude for mechanics, and his 
of its intrinsic merits, (it having met the ap-| respect paid to him by all the scientific men) ability as a mathematician, Banneker was an 
probation of several of the most distinguished | of the country, as one whose colour did not} acute observer, whose active mind was con- 
astronomers of America, particularly the ce-| prevent his belonging to the same class, so! stantly receiving impulses from what was 
lebrated David Rittenhouse,) but from similar | far as intellect went, with themselves. After | taking place around him. Many instances of 
motives to those which induced the editors to| the adoption of the constitution in 1789, com- | this are to be found in the record of his caleu- 
give this calculation the preference, the ardent | missioners were appointed to run the lines of| lations, which he seems to have used occa- 
desire of drawing modest merit from obscurity, | the District of Columbia, the ten miles square | sionally as a common-place book. For in- 
and controverting the long-established illiberal | now occupied by the seat of government, and | stance, under date of the 27th of August, 
prejadice against the blacks.” then called the “ Federal territory.” The | 1797, he writes: “ Standing at my door I 
The motive alladed to by Goddard and An-| commissioners invited Banneker to be present | heard the discharge of a gun, and in four or 
gell, in the extract just quoted, of doing jus-|at the runnings, and treated him with much | five seconds of time, after the discharge, the 
tice to the intellect of the coloured race, was/| consideration. On his return, he used to say | small shot came rattling about me, one or two 
a prominent object with Banneker himself ; | of them, that “they were a very civil set of| of which struck the house; which plainly de- 
and the only occasions when he overstepped a | gentlemen, who had overlooked his complex- | monstrates that the velocity of sound is greater 


















than that of a cannon bullet.” It must have 
been a philosophic mind, which observing the 
fact as here stated, drew from it the correct 
conclusion, and then recorded it in appropri- 
ate terms as a simple and beautiful illustra- 
tion of the law of nature, with which, in all 
probability, he first became acquainted through 
its means. 

Again, on the 23rd of December, 1790, he 
writes: ‘ About 3 o’clock a. m. I heard the 
sound and felt the shock like unto heavy thun- 
der. I went out, but could not observe any 
cloud above the horizon. I therefore con- 
clude it must be a great earthquake in some 
part of the globe.” A similar conclusion from 
the same facts was drawn by a greater man 
than Banneker near eighteen hundred years 
before,* and recorded, to be commented on in 
afier ages. 

Nor was Banneker’s observation confined to 
matters of a philosophical character. There 
is evidence in the memoranda of his record- 
book, that natural history was equally inter- 
esting tohim. The following, independent of 
its connection with the subject of our memoir, 
possesses general interest, as an authentic 
statement by an eye-witness, of a curious fact 
in entomology. In April, 1800, he writes: 
“The first great locust year that I can re- 
member was 1749. I was then about seven- 
teen years of age, when thousands of them 
came and were creeping up the trees and 
bushes. I then imagined they came to eat 
and destroy the fruit of the earth, and would 
occasion a famine in the land. 1 therefore 
began to kill and destroy them, but soon saw 
that my labour was in vain, and therefore 
gave ovér my pretension. Again in the year 
1766, which is seventeen years after their 
first appearance, they made a second, and ap- 
peared to me to be full as numerous as the 
first. I then, being about thirty-four years of 
age, had more sense than to endeavour to 
destroy them, knowing they were not so per- 


nicious to the fruit of the earth as I imagined | thistle have been traced six or seven feet be- 
'soil, will strike roots three feet downwards, 
}and much further horizontally. 
they may be expected again in the year 1800, |oats have been discovered eighteen inches 
| from the stem, and the long thread-like roots 


they would be. Again in the year 1783, 
which was seventeen years since their second 
appearance to me, they made their third; and 


which is seventeen years since their third ap- 
pearance to me. So that if I may venture to 
express it, their periodical return is seventeen 
years; but they, like the comets, make but a 
short stay with us. ‘The female has a sting 
in her tail as sharp and hard as a thorn, with 
which she perforates the branches of the trees, 
and in the holes lays eggs. ‘The branch soon 
dies and falls. 
cause, immerges a great depth into the earth, 


Then the egg, by some occult} it skirts 800 miles along the Rocky Moun- 
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January, 1797, on a pleasant day for the sea- 
son, I observed my honey-bees to be out of 
their hives, and they seemed very busy, all 


but one hive. Upon examination, I found all 
the bees had evacuated this hive, and left not 
a drop of honey behindthem. On the 9th 
February ensuing, | killed the neighbouring 
hives of bees on a special occasion, and found 
a great quantity of honey, considering the 
season—which 1 imagine the stronger had 
violently taken from the weaker, and the 
weaker had pursued them to their home, re- 
solved to be benefitted by their labour, or die 
in the contest.” 

The last extract we shall make from the 
record-book, is one which indicates a relish 
for the beautiful in nature, as well by his un- 
dertaking to record a description of what he 
saw, as by the language which he uses, The 
extract is from the last pages of the book, 
when he was in his seventy-first year. His 
writing is still distinct, but the letters have 
lost their firmness, and show that his hand 
trembled as it held the pen. 

* 1803. Feb. 2d. In the morning part of 
the day, there arose a very dark cloud, fol- 
lowed by snow and hail, a flash of lightning, 
and loud thunder crack ; and then the storm 
abated until afternoon, when another cloud 
arose at the same point, viz., the north-west, 
with a beautiful shower of snow. But what 
beautified the snow was the brightness of the 
sun, which was near setting at the time. I 
looked for the rainbow, or rather snowbow, 
but I think the snow was of too dense a na- 
ture to exhibit the representation of the bow 
in the cloud. 

“N.B. The above was followed by very 
cold weather for a few days.” 

(To be concluded.) 

Depth of Roots.—In light subsoils, the 
roots of trees have been found at a depth of 
ten and twelve feet. Roots of the Canada 





low the surface. Wheat, in a rich, mellow 


The roots of 


of grass, still further. The fine roots of the 
onion, being white, and easily traced in black 
soil, have been followed two feet. The im- 
portance of a mellow soil, for these fine roots 
to penetrate, is obvious.—English paper. 


Extent of Oregon Territory.—On the east 





tains, on the south 300 miles along the Snowy 





and there continues for the space of seventeen 
years as aforesaid.” 

“T like to forgot to inform, that if their 
lives are short, they are merry. They begin 
to sing or make a noise from first they come 
out of the earth, till they die. The hinder- 
most part rots off, and it does not appear to 
be any pain to them, for they still continue 
on singing till they die.” 

Again, there is the following record of a 
fact in natural history: “In the month of 





* Pliny. 


Mountains, on the west 700 miles along the 
Pacific Ocean, and on the north 250 miles 
along the North American possessions of Rus- 
sia and England. This area or immense val- 
ley contains 360,000 square miles—capable 
undoubtedly of forming seven states as large 
as New York, or forty states of the dimen- 
sions of Massachusetts. Some of the islands 
on the coast are very large—sufficient to form 
a state by themselves. These are situated 
north of the parallel of 48°. Vancouver’s 
[sland, 260 miles in length and 50 in breadth, 
contains 12,000 square miles—an area larger 


Nee 
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than Massachusetts and Connectictit. Queen 
Charlotte’s, or rather Washington Island, 150 
miles in length and 30 in breadth, contains 
4000 square miles. On both of these im- 
mense islands, though they lie between the 
high parallels of 48 and 54 degrees, the soil 
is said to be well adapted to agriculture. The 
straits and circumjacent waters abound in fish 
of the finest quality. Coal of good quality, 
and veins of other minerals, have been found. 
—Late paper. 
_ 

Newly-discovered Land Renovator.—The 
German papers are giving currency to the 
statement that Liebig, the celebrated Profes- 
sor of Chemistry at the University of Gies- 
sen, has discovered a mineral substance, 
which, when combined with guano, will pro- 
duce one of the most fertilizing manures 
known. It is added, that a joint-stock com- 
pany, with a capital of £120,000 sterling, 
composed for the most part of leading Eng- 
lish capitalists, was, immediately on the dis- 
covery being made, formed for the purpose of 
carrying on, upon a large scale, the manufac- 
ture of the new compound, Among the sub- 
scribers are, however, several eminent profes- 
sors of agriculture, who, according to the Jm- 
partial du Rhin, give out thatthe application 
of this substance to the culture of lands will 
produce an entire revolution in the agricultu- 
ral system. If one acre of land may be ren- 
dered as productive as two now are, not only 
is the first cost of the land saved to the pro- 
prietor, but half the labour of the cultivator 
It will be in fact equivalent to giving to land- 
holders two acres to every one now possessed. 
This last consideration, in this new country, 
where land is more abundant than labour, we 
are unable properly to appreciate. But even 
here, in the United ‘States, in the counties ad- 
jacent to all the Atlentic cities, land is of great 
value, and if every farm, through the opera- 
tion of this new manure, may be rendered 
equal to two, we may begin to estimate its 
value in the old, crowded countries of Europe. 
The agricultural interest is the great interest 
of the world, and whatever relates to its im- 
provement is of the first consideration.—dd. 

_ 

Wonders of the Cotton Manvufactory.—A 
single cotton factory, that of the Merrimack 
at Lowell, produces 450,000 yards of cotton 
cloth a week, or 12,500,000 yards a year. 
There are about 5000 yards of thread in a 
yard of ‘cloth; thus, every working day, this 
factory spins 600 million feet of thread; 50 
million every working hour; and nearly one 
million every minute! Thus a cord of suffi- 
cient length to belt the world at the equator, 
is produced by a single factory in two hours. 
This is the work of one establishment, and is 
not more than a two-hundredth part of the 
whole manufacture of the United States. The 
length of thread, drawn out by the cotton fac- 
tories of the world, cannot be less than fifteen 
millions of feet every working second, or ev- 
ery time the heart beats! Such is the be- 
wildering magnitude of the scale upon which 
this single branch of human industry is con- 
ducted.— Late paper. 
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Destruction of Birds. 

In Peabody’s Report on the Birds of Mas- 
sachusetts, is the following passage, exhibit- 
ing the impropriety of their heartless destruc- 
tion for the mere pleasure of the sportsman : 

“It is, however, in the light of utility, that 
this subject can be most forcibly presented ; 
and it will be seen that to exterminate birds 
which do a little harm occasionally, is to pro- 
tect ourselves from a small evil at the expense 
of a greater; it is in fact securing the fruit 
by the sacrifice of the tree. ‘There is no ques- 
tion that we are now suffering severely in 
consequence of this folly. No kind of culti- 
vation is affected to any considerable extent 
by the depredations of birds; and if it should 
be, means may be devised to prevent them. 
Not so with the insects and their ravages: 
the fate of the locust, the apple, the pear, and 
many other trees, shows, that if insects fasten 
themselves upon one of them, we must give it 
up as lost, for all that we at present know. 
Surely, then, of two evils we should submit to 
the one which may possibly be prevented, 
rather than invite and encourage one over 
which we have no control.” 

“A slight calculation will show what an 
amount of service birds are able to render. 
Wilson makes the computation, that each red- 


winged blackbird devours on an average fifty | 


grubs a day; so that a single pair, in four 
months, will consume more than twelve thou- 
sand. Allowing that there are a million pairs 
of these birds in New England in summer, 
which is but a moderate estimate, they would 
destroy twelve thousand millions. Let any 
one consider what an immense injury that 
number of insects would do, and this would be 
sufficiently striking to show how much we are 
indebted to the labours of these birds. But 
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now marked out for destruction, and in spite 
of all that we can do, will soon be entirely 
lost. There is nothing to prevent this pro- 
cess going on ; other trees will soon swell the 
list of victims; and. when it is too late, we 
shall lament that we have extended the evil, 
by protecting our enemies and persecuting 
our friends. Every cultivator, for his own 
sake, as well as the public good, should en- 
deavour to spread right views on this subject, 
and to show that the wanton extermination of 
birds is throwing difficulties in the way of hor- 
ticulture and farming, which no industry, sci- 


ence or skill, can overcome.” 
——— 


Early Harvesting.—An extensive planter, 
residing a few miles from Edenton, N. C., 


last month, being some three weeks earlier 
than the usual time of harvesting.—Late pa- 
per. 


Preserving Eggs.—Place a layer of saw- 
dust in a keg, then pack the eggs closely to 
each other, with the small end down, to pre- 
vent the yolk passing through the white of the 
egg; over this place another layer of saw- 
| dust, packing closely to and between the eggs, 
where they do not touch each other, and so on 
jto filling the keg; then head it tight, and 


|change end for end every twenty-four hours. 


| To this manner eggs will keep a year, and be | 


as fresh as the day they were laid.— Late pa- 
per- 


THE PILGRIMS. 

(Concluded from page 310.) 
Among the chief attractions of “ the things 
below,” were certain little lumps of yellow 
‘clay, on which almost every eye and every 


commenced cutting his wheat on the 22d of 


the computation may be greatly extended, for| heart was fixed. When I saw the variety of 
many insects have young by the hundred ; be-| uses to which this clay could be converted, 
sides cutting off the existing destroyers, they | and the respect which was shown to those 
are prevented from multiplying; and when| who could scrape together the greatest num- 


315 





‘them to the far country ; but I soon learnt 
| this clay was not current there, the Lord hav- 


ing declared to these pilgrims, that as “ they 
\had brought nothing into this world, they 
could carry nothing out.” : 

| I inquired of the different people who were 
raising the various heaps of clay, some of a 
| larger, some of a smaller size, why they dis- 
covered such unremitting anxiety, and for 
whom? Some, whose piles were immense, 
told me they were heaping up for their chil- 
dren; this I thought might be right, till on 
|casting my eyes round, I observed many of 
the children of these very people had large 
heaps of their own. Others told me it was 
| for their grandchildren ; but on inquiry I found 
|these-were not yet born, and, in many cases, 
there was little chance that they ever would. 
| The truth, on a close examination, proved to 
be, that the true genuine heapers really heap- 
ed for themselves ; that it was, in fact, neither 
for friend nor child, but to gratify an inordi- 
nate appetite of their own. Nor was I much 
| surprised after this to see these yellow hoards 
at length “ canker, and the rust of them be- 
come a witness against the hoarders, and eat 
their flesh as if it were fire.” 

Many, however, who had set out with a 
|high heap of their father’s raising, before they 
| had got one-third of their journey, had scarce- 
‘ly a single piece left. As I was wondering 
what had caused these enormous piles to van- 

ish in so short a time, I spied scattered up 
and down the country all sorts of odd inven- 
tions, for some or other of which the vain 
possessors of the great heaps of clay had 
trucked and bartered them away, in fewer 
hours than their ancestors had spent years in 
| getting them together. O, what a strange, 
}unaccountable medley it was! and what was 
ridiculous enough, I observed that the great- 
est quantity of the clay was always exchang- 
ed for things that were of no use that I could 
| discover, owing, I suppose, to my ignorance 
of the manners of that country. 








| 





we consider what myriads of birds there are, | 
constantly and efficiently engaged in this ser- 
viee, it gives us an impression, beyond the) 
power of calculation to reach, of the astonish- | 
ing manner in which the increase of insects is | 
kept down, simply by sparing the lives of 
their natural destroyers; and this, it must be| 
remembered, is the only means of preventing | 
their increase, and reducing their formidable 
numbers. No other remedy that man can 
apply will reach the evil;—this is the voca- 
tion of birds; and if for the sake of removing | 
a small evil, we will not permit them to live 
and labour in it, we must not complain when 
the natural consequences come.” 

“This is' not mere speculation; we have | 
experience to teach us on the subject. Kalm 
records, that after some states had paid three 
pence a dozen for the destruction of black- 
birds, the consequence was a total loss in the 
year 1749, of all the grass and grain by 
means of insects which had flourished under 
the protection of that law. ‘The example of 
our trees, just alluded to, is also a standing 
warning ; for we see that new ones are ad- 
ding to their numbers. The maple, perhaps 
the most valued of our ornamental trees, is 





ber of pieces, I did not much wonder at the| In one place 1 saw large heaps exhausted 
general desire to pick up some of them. But|im order to set two idle pampered horses a 
when I beheld the anxiety, the wakefulness, | running ; but the worst part of the joke was, 
the competitions, the contrivances, the tricks, the horses did not run to fetch or carry any- 
the frauds, the scuffling, the pushing, the tur- | thing, but merely to let the gazers see which 
moiling, the kicking, the shoving, the cheat-| could run fastest. Now this gift of swiftness, 
ing, the circumvention, the envy, the malig-| exercised to no one useful purpose, was only 
nity, which was excited by a desire to possess | one out of many instances of talents used to 
this article ; when I saw the general scramble|no end. In another place | saw whole piles 
among those who had little to get much, and|of the clay spent to maintain long ranges of 
of those who had much to get more, then I} buildings full of dogs, on provisions which 
could not help applying to these people a pro-| would have nicely fattened some thousands of 
verb in use among us, “ that gold might be| pilgrims who sadly wanted fattening, and 
bought too dear.” Though I saw that there | whose ragged tenements were out at elbows, 
were various sorts of baubles which engaged | for want of a little help to repair them. Some 
the hearts of different travellers, such as an/|of the piles were regularly pulled down once 
ell of red or blue ribbon, for which some were|in seven years, in order to corrupt certain 
content to forfeit their future inheritance,|needy pilgrims to belie their camsciences. 
committing the sin of Esau, without his temp-| Others were spent in playing with white stiff 
tation of hunger; yet the yellow clay I found | bits of paper painted over with red and black 
was the grand object for which most hands} spots, in which I thought there must be some 
scrambled and most souls were risked. One/}conjuring, because the very touch of these 
thing was extraordinary, that the nearer some | painted pasteboards made the heaps fly from . 
of these people were to being turned out of|}one to another, and back again to the same, 
their tenement, the fonder they grew of these} in a way that natural causes could not account 
pieces of clay, so that it seemed natural to|for. ‘There was another proof that there 
conclude they meant to take the clay with| must be some magic in this business, which 
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was, that if a pasteboard with red spots fell| mer title-deed. He continued to send them |true, that things are only big or little by com- 

into a hand which wanted a black one, the | portions of it from time to time, by different| parison; and there was no other way of mak- 

person changed colour, his eyes flashed fire, | faithful servants, whom, however, these un-/ing the “things below” appear as small as 

and he discovered other symptoms of mad- | grateful people generally used ill, and some of| they really were, but by comparing them by 
\ 





ness, which showed there was some witch-| whom they murdered. But for all this the | means of the telescope with the ‘“ things 
craft in the case. These clean little paste- /} Lord was so very forgiving, that he at length above.” But I observed that the false judg- 
boards, as harmless as they looked, had the |sent these mutineers a proclamation of full| ment of the pilgrims ever kept pace with their 
wonderful power of pulling down the highest | and free pardon by his Son, who, though they |wrong practices, for those who kept their 


piles in less time than all the other causes put | used him ina more cruel manner than they e 
together. I observed many small piles were | had done any of his servants, yet after having 
given in exchange for an enchanted liquor, |‘ finished the work his Father had given him 
which, when the purchaser had drank to a|to do,” went back into the far country to pre- 
little excess, he lost all power of managing | pare a place for all them who believe in him; 
the rest of his heap, without losing the love | and there he still lives, begging and pleading 
of it. for those unkind people whom he still loves 
Now | found it was the opinion of sober | and forgives, and will restore to the purchas- 
pilgrims, that either hoarding the clay, or/|ed inheritance, on the easy terms of their be- 
tracking it for any such purposesas the above, | ing heartily sorry for what they have done, 
was thought exactly the same offence in the | thoroughly desirous of pardon, and convinced 
eyes of the Lord; and it was expected, that | that “ He is able and willing to save to the 
when they should come under his more im-| utmost all them that come unto him.” 
mediate jurisdiction in the far country, the| I saw indeed that many old offenders ap- 
penalty annexed to hoarding and squandering | peared to be sorry for what they had done ; 
would be nearly the same. While | examin- | that is, they did not like to be punished for it. 
ed the countenances of the owners of the| They were willing enough to be delivered 
heaps, I observed that those who I[ well knew | from the penalty of their sin, but they did not 
never intended to make any use at all of their | heartily wish to be delivered from the power 
heap, were far more terrified at the thought|of it. Many declared, in the most public 
of losing it, of being torn from it, than those | manner, once every week, that they were 
who were employing it in the most useful| very sorry they had done amiss; but it was 
manner. Those who best knew what to do| not enough to declare their sorrow ever so oft- 
with it, set their hearts least upon it, and were |en, if they gave no other sign of their peni- 
always most willing to leave it. But such|tence. For there was so little truth in them, 
riddles were common in this odd country. that the Lord required other proofs of their 
Now I wondered why these pilgrims, who | sincerity beside their own word, for they oft- 
were naturally made erect, with an eye form-|en lied with their lips and dissembled with 
ed to look up to “ the things above,” yet had | their tongue. But those who professed to be 
their eyes almost constantly bent in the other | penitents, were neither allowed to raise heaps 
direction ; riveted to the earth, and fastened |of clay, by circumventing their neighbours, 
*‘on things below,” just like those animuls| nor to have great piles lying by them useless, 
who walk on all four. I was told they had| oor must they barter them for any of these 
not always been subject to this weakness of|idle vanities, which reduced the heaps on a 
sight and proneness to earth: that they had/ sudden: for I found that among the grand ar- 
originally been upright and beautiful, having | ticles of future reckoning, the use they had 
been created after the image of the Lord, who| made of the heaps would be a principal one. 
was himself the perfection of beauty, that he| 1 was sorry to observe many of the fairer 
had placed them in a far superior situation, | part of these pilgrims spend too much of their 
which he had given them in perpetuity, but | heaps in adorning and beautifying their tene- 
that their first ancestors fell from it through | ments of clay, in painting, and white-washing, 
pride and carelessness; that upon this the|and enamelling them. All those tricks, how- 
freehold was taken away, they lost their orig- | ever, did not preserve them from decay; and 
inal strength, brightness, and beauty, and | when they grew old, they even looked worse 
and were driven out into this strange coun- | for all this cost and varnish. Some, however, 
try ; where, however, they had every oppor- | acted a more sensible part, and spent no more 
tunity given them of recovering their health, | upon their mouldering tenements than just to 
and, the Lord’s favour and likeness, for they | keep them whole and clean, and in good re- 
were become so disfigured, and were grown | pair, which is what every tenant ought to do; 
so unlike him, that you would hardly believe | and 1 observed that those who were moderate 
that they were his own children, though, in|in the care of their own tenements, were 
some, the resemblance was become again vis- | most attentive to repair and warm the ragged 
ible. The Lord, however, was so merciful,| tenements of others. But none did this with 
that instead of giving them up to the dreadful | much zeal or acceptance, but those who had 
consequences of their own folly, as he might | acquired a habit of overlooking the “ things 
have done without any impeachment of his| below,” and also by the constant use of the 
justice, he gave them immediate comfort, and | telescope, had got their natural weak and dim 
promised them, that in due time his own Son| sight so strengthened, as to be able to discern 
should come down, and restore them to the| pretty distinctly the nature of the “ things 
future inheritance, which he should purchase | above.” The habit of fixing their eyes on 
for them. And now it was, that in order to|these glories, made all the shining trifles 
keep up their spirits, after they had lost their | which composed the mass of “ things below,” 
estate through the folly of their ancestors, | at last appear in their own diminutive little- 
that he began to give them a part of their for-|ness. For it was in this case particularly 
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eyes fastened on the “ things below,” were 
reckoned wise in their generation, while the 
| few who looked forward to the future glories, 
| were accounted by the bustlers or heapers, to 
be either fools or mad. 

Well—most of these pilgrims went on in 
adorning their tenements, adding to their 
heaps, grasping the “ things below” as if they 
would never let them go, shutting their eyes 
instead of using their telescope, and neglect- 
ing their title-deed, as if it was the parchment 
of another man’s estate, and not their own ; 
till, one after another, each felt his tenement 
tumbling about his ears. Oh! then what a 
busy, bustling, anxious, terrifying, distracting 
moment was that! What a deal of business 
was to be done, and what a strange time was 
this to do it in! Now to see the confusion 
and dismay occasioned by having left every- 
thing to the last minute. First some one was 
sent for to make over the yellow heaps to an- 
other, which the heaper now found would be 
of no use to himself in shooting the gulf; a 
transfer which ought to have been made while 
the tenement was sound. Then there was a 
consultation of between two or three masons 
at once, perhaps to try to patch up the walls, 
and strengthen the props, and stop the decays 
of the tumbling tenements; but not till the 
masons were forced to declare it was past re- 
pairing, (a truth they were rather too apt to 
keep back,) did the tenant seriously think it 
was time to pack up, prepare, and be gone. 
Then what sending for the wise men who pro- 
fessed to explain the title-deed! And oh, 
what remorse that they had neglected to ex- 
amine it, till their senses were too confused 
for so weighty a business! What reproaches, 
or what exhortations to others to look better 
after their own affairs! Even to the wisest 
of the inhabitants, the falling of their tene- 
ments wasa solemn thing; solemn, but not 
surprising ; they had long been packing up 
and preparing; they praised their Lord’s 
goodness that they had been suffered to stay 
so long; many acknowledged the mercy of 
their frequent warnings, and confessed that 
those very dilapidations, which had made the 
house uncomfortable, had been a blessing, as 
it had set them on diligent preparation for 
their future inheritance ; had made them more 
earnest in examining their title to it, and had 
set them on such a frequent application to the 
telescope, that the “ things above” had seem- 
ed every day nearer and nearer. These de- 
sired not to be “‘ unclothed, but to be clothed 
upon, for they knew that if their frail taber- 
nacle was dissolved, they had an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


Remember the poor woman that gave her 
mite, which Christ preferred above all, be- 
cause she gave all, but it was to God’s trea- 
sury. Mark, xii. 42, 43, 44. 
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For ** The Friend.” 


RELIGIOUS SYMPATHY. 


Amidst the numerous difficulties of human 
life, how cheering are the kind attentions of 
sincere friends, whose sympathies are awa- 
kened by each others’ trials, and who are led | 
under the influence of a Christian spirit, to 
sweeten the bitter cup. These acts of bro-| 
therly kindness are not only bestowed in the | 
discharge of social duties, but they are pecu- | 
liarly called into action in holding up each | 
others’ hands in the spiritual warfare, or pour- | 
ing the oil and wine into the wounded and | 
fainting soul. Such bear each others’ bur- | 
dens, and so fulfil the law of Christ—the law | 
which governs his body, that when one mem- 
ber suffers all the others suffer with it, and| 
when one is honoured, the rest rejoice with | 
it. They watch over one another for good, | 
and seek for opportunities to strengthen each 
other to run the way of his requirings who is| 
Head over alf things to his church, which he | 
hath washed and sanctified by his Spirit, and 
justifies by his precious blood. This is 
the condition of those who through humility | 
and daily watchfulness keep their habitations 
in the Truth, and are tender one of another. 
The nature of Christ is to seek and to save 
that which is lost, or is in danger of going 
astray ; in this element the soul lives and 
breathes which is united to Him, who gives it 
divine life, and true discernment of its own 
state, and often that of others. These will 
be preserved from calling evil, good, and good, 
evil, from putting darkaess for light, and call- 
ing light, darkness. ‘They will be favoured 
to judge righteous judgment, and not condemn 
those who serve God, as those who serve Him 
not, nor give. their strength. to that which is 
wrong, or oppose that which is right. There 
is a mystery of iniquity as well as the myste- 
ry of godliness; the former works with the 
deceivableness of unrighteousness, by which 
all are liable to be misled, unless daily appli- 
cation is made to Him who searches the heart 
and showeth unto man what his thoughts are. 

Young persons of but little religious growth 
and yet espoused to Christ, are not aware how 
animating their cheerful society, tempered by 
the restraining power of the cross, is often 
made to their older Friends who are bearing 
the burden and heat of the day. It seems to 
be part of the divine economy, that old and 
young should be mutually helpful to each oth- 
er. ‘The buoyant and elastic spirits of youth 
sweetened and regulated by the Grace of the 
Redeemer, impart vigour to the borne down 
and weary soldier, while the solid character 
of age, rendered firm by many provings of 
faith, and conflicts in which victory has been 
won, exhibits the religion of the cross ina 
light which inspires reverence for it in the 
young convert, and a secret breathing of soul 
that he may be strengthened to follow on in 
the footsteps of such persevering ones. 

In this state of existence the living mem- 
bers have much toendure. They suffer on 
account of their own weakness and fear of 
falling away—and they suffer from the con- 
duct of those who profess the religion of the 
Lord Jesus, but are not actuated by his Spi- 
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rit. Discouragement is often thrown in their, Egypt that shall replenish the whole earth.” 
way, as Satan is constantly watching to effect E. Burrough. 

their downfall, and they labour along weary; My mind was lately much impressed with 
and faint at times, from obstacles which ought some serious reflections concerning the state 
not to interfere with their duty. ‘Their only of our Religious Society, particularly upon 
hope is in the recompense of reward when reading a letter from ‘Thomas Gawthorp to 
the race is run, and the good fight is fought, Samuel Fothergill, both of whom visifed this 
of which no man can deprive them, if the country in 1756. It contains the following 
Lord be on their side. It isa mercy that paragraph. “I hope thou wilt sometimes re- 
such are found in every age, but a severe test member me, a poor traveller in these perilous 
to part with them when clouds arise, and tri-| times, with desires that fortitude and wisdom 
als thicken around us—yet how often does it|from on High may be my armour, whilst I 
occur that such valiant soldiers are withdrawn |have to pass through the broken ranks of 
from the conflict, when to those who are con- these hosts, where sword is set against sword, 
tinued in the field a little longer, their aid and the divisions are so great, even amongst 
appears to be most needed. If such who the first born sons of Jacob; for which my 
were worthy of double honour for their un- heart and bowels are pained within me.” 
flinching integrity to the cause of Christ, have! Be it remembered, that the Society of 
received the kind, and affectionate, and re- Friends professes to be one people the world 
spectful attentions due to them as men, and over, holding the same precious faith, and to 
more so as pillars in the church, it must leave| be governed by the same discipline in sub- 
a pleasant reflection in their survivors. But)stance. Now all the living members every- 
if their name has been cast out as evil, and| where cannot but be deeply affected when one 
they have been treated with harshness and|of the members suffers. 





And I can readily 


| disrespect, and, like Jeremiah, put into the pit, believe, that notwithstanding it is a time when 


the retrospect will be bitter. ‘ Inasmuch as|!ukewarmness prevails on many, that there is 
ye ‘did it unto one of the least of these my|a considerable number in all the Yearly Meet- 
brethren, ye did it unto me.” ‘Butthe mem-jings of the United States, who prefer the 
ory of the just is blessed” —“ and the righteous| prosperity of Zion to their chiefest joy, and 
shall be in everlasting remembrance”—they | who will most deeply sympathize with their 
“shall shine forth as the sun in the kingdom) brethren where the enemy seems to have 
of their Father.” lcome in as a flood. These living baptised 
—— | members, wherever situated, will doubtless, 

For‘The Friend.” | any of them, increase in vigilant endeavours 


THE STATE OF THE CHURCH. |to repair to the place where prayer is wont to 


|be made; remembering that “ the eye of the 
“And saviours shall come up on mount) Lord is over the righteous, and his ear is 


Zion to judge the mount of Esau; and the | open to their prayer ;” and also, “ with weep- 
kingdom shall be the Lord’s.”” Oba. 21. |ing and supplication will [lead them.” These 
* Take heed unto thyself, and untothe doc-|may derive great encouragement from the 
trine ; continue in them: for in doing this | consideration that the great Shepherd of Is- 
thou shalt both save thyself, and them that) rael, from the days of Moses, has had a ten- 
hear thee.” 1 Tim. iv. 16. der regard for his church and people, and in 
“If we who are placed as watchmen in|their greatest extremities, when they have 
Zion, faithfully discharge the trust reposed in| recourse te prayer, He has vouchsafed his all- 
us, we shall be made instrumental in gather-|sustaining help. Time would fail to mention 
ing the scattered and dispersed sheep, from|the many remarkable instances recorded in 
the east and from the west, from the north|the Scriptures to prove this heart-cheering 
and from the south, to the Great Shepherd, to| truth. Although it is a time of treading down 
the true sheep-fold ; and finally obtain an ad-|and perplexity, it is no time to despair. If 
mittance into those glorious mansions, where| we advert to the wonderful condescension that 
the morning stars join in singing hallelujahs,| was manifested and continued to our worthy 
and where all the sons of God forever shout) predecessors in the Truth all along their day, 
for joy.” S. Fothergill. and through adorable mercy still held out to 
“The Lord is working a work in theearth,|us, we have reverent cause to set up our 
mighty and wonderful; he is gathering the| Ebenezer, and thankfully acknowledge, hith- 
scattered, and binding up the broken-hearted,/erto the Lord has helped us. Qh, that the 
and his people shall dwell in safety, and none|living members of our Society everywhere, 
shall make them afraid; no weapon that is|may more and more be earnestly engaged in 
formed against them shall prosper, nor any | this heaven-born work of prayer. ‘ The call 
hand that is lifted up shall prevail; for Zion| goes forth to the church that she gather to 
shall rise out of the dust, the beautiful gar-|the place of pure, inward prayer, and her ha- 
ments shall be put on, and mourning and sor-|bitation is safe.” , 
row shall flee away. Her light is risen, that) May I be permitted to express my belief, 
is everlasting, and the sun shallnever go\that if Friends would get down to this place 
down, but his day shall remain forever, and|of pure prayer and fervently intercede for 
the night shall not again cover her brightness, help, under a deep sense of their own inabili- 
nor the sun set upon her habitation. The ty, He, who remains to be the Healer of 
city that hath long lain waste shall again be| breaches, the Restorer of paths to dwell in, 
builded, and the dwelling that hath long been| would yet condescend to work marvellously 
without inhabitant shall be replenished ; for|for their deliverance. I have strong and un- 
the numberless seed of Jacob is coming out of|shaken confidence in the all-sufficiency of the 
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power of an endless life, that first gathered us 
to be a peculiar people to the Lord’s honour 
and to his praise, and that it is the same that 
ever it was, and would preserve us, if we keep 
under its sacred influence. 


=—=_ 
For ‘‘ The Friend.’’ 


YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS IN IRELAND. 
1845. 


It is animating to find that the spirit which 
actuated that honourable elder, William Ed- 
mundson, and his nearly-united cotemporaries, | 
in the practical support of the precepts of| 
Christ and his apostles, is still bringing under 
the same religious exercise not a few we trust 
of their successors in profession in Ireland. 
The subjoined minutes of their late Yearly 
Meeting are valuable, and we would hope the 
hints conveyed by them would be profitable | 
to many on this side of the Atlantic. With | 
that on the foolish habit of wearing black for | 
the dead, we would connect the query, how 
far benefit is conferred upon the dead, or the | 
living, by placing monuments at the graves of | 
departed friends, as it is said has been done 
in some burying-grounds ; and how members 
of a society, which has testified against this 
vain show from the beginning, can reconcile 
it with the discipline, and a professed desire 
to maintain all our testimonies inviolate? A 
word to the wise may be sufficient. 


“ Having been favoured in this meeting} 
with some fresh ability to enter into a solid 
consideration of the present state of our Soci- 
ety in this land, and also to partake together 
of a precious feeling of the continued loving- | 
kindness of our Heavenly Father towards us, | 
we desire that a sense of these renewed and | 
unmerited mercies may so dwell on our spir- | 
its, as to animate to greater zeal in, and) 
devotedness to the Lord’s service when sepa- | 
rated to our respective allotments. We would | 
remind all our dear Friends, who.desire the | 
prosperity of the blessed cause of Truth, and | 
whose hands may be at times ready to hang| 
down from discouragement in the view of those | 
things which so mournfully retard its advance- | 
ment, how much depends on their faithfulness. 
It is from the dedication of these to the ser- 
vices, however small, into which it may please 
the Great Head of the Church individually to| 
call them, that we look hopefully for a revi- | 
val amongst us. Earnest, therefore, is our 
solicitude, that all may mind their calling, and | 
that neither faint-heartedness, the encumber- 
ing cares of this life, nor any other hindering | 
thing, may be permitted to deaden their en-| 
ergy in the spiritual warfare, or cause their| 
diligence to relax in the labour which may be | 
appointed them.” 





“ Amongst the subjects which have in this 
meeting awakened our deep concern, is the 
evident, and, we fear, increasing disposition, 
in many of our members, to depart from Chris- 





tian simplicity in apparel, language, and de- | 
portment. In these, as well as in other re- 
spects, we do assuredly believe the humble- 
minded follower of Christ, will find that he is 
not to be conformed to this world; and expe- 
rience has abundantly convinced us of the dan- 
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ger which attends the indulgence of a desire 
for undue liberty, even in what may be re- 
garded by some as the least step in this devi- 
ous course. How often does one deviation 
make way for another, until, by degrees, the | 
whole man becomes assimilated in manners to 
those who are but little acquainted with the 
restraints of the cross of Christ ; and it is to 
be feared that this assimilation in the out- 
ward, prepares the way, in many cases, for 
being leavened into the spirit of the world. | 


None of these instances of conformity to ob- | 
jectionable practices has caused us more sor- | 
row, than the assuming by some of our mem- 
bers of mourning habits. We regard this as 
a very advanced step in that progress to which 
we have alluded ; and we would tenderly en- | 
treat those who may feel inclined to follow 
the customs of the world in this particular, 
seriously to consider whether those afflictive | 
dispensations of Divine Providence, with which | 
they are visited in the death of near relations, 
ought not rather to be accepted as a call to 
humble themselves before the Lord, than as/ 
furnishing an ogcasion for gratifying the vain 
mind with those fashionable, and often hollow 
and insincere tokens of mourning.” 





“ We believe it right to impart a word of 
caution to our members, in reference to the 
temptations which are presented to them by 
the various adventures now abroad, to engage 
in transactions of a highly objectionable and 
dangerous character. We allude chiefly to| 
the buying and selling, with a view to profit 
by the fluctuations in the market, of shares in | 
public undertakings, which, in many cases, | 
can hardly be said to possess an intrinsic va- | 
lue, and which sometimes involve liabilities | 
to the holder of a very serious nature. These 
speculations tend to draw the minds of those 
who are engaged in the pursuits of honoura- 
ble industry, from their lawful callings, and | 
are fraught with danger to all concerned in 
them. But we would especially call on mt 
dear Friends to consider, whether the desire 
for a rapid acquisition of gain thus manifest- 
ed, is compatible with Christian moderation 
and contentment, and whether it does not sa- 
vour of that covetousness which the Lord ab- 
horreth.” 





To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 
Dear Friend :—I have long been gratified 


with the careful and prudent manner in which 
“The Friend” has been conducted. The 
principles of our Society, in their ancient pu- 
rity and simplicity, frequently held forth to 
view through its columns, and the Christian 
temper and moderation that it evinces, in this 
day of commotion and excitement, are doubt- 
less very encouraging and instructive to those 
who are seeking the right path for their foot- 
steps. The followingessay I have prepared for 


| ingertion, if thou should think it proper ; desir- 


ing, however, that it might not occupy space 
that could be more usefully filled. 
Very respectfully, 
Thy friend, 


Cayuga county, N. Y., Sixth month, 1845. 





OUR RELIGIOUS SOCIETY. 


+ 


In this age, which appears peculiarly fruit- 
ful in new discoveries, the continual changing 
of things, and the innovations upon society at 
large, are in danger of arresting the attention 
of mankind so completely, as to keep it very 
much aloof from sound Scriptural ground, and 
of leading many to view the ancient princi- 
ples of Truth as quaint and common, induc- 


| ing them almost to think, that in this enlight- 


ened age, as we are now prone to consider it, 
Truth must put on a new garb to suit herself 
for the times, be less rigid and exclusive, and 
more conformable to our appetites and plea- 
sures than formerly. But alas! this is, I 
fear, a fatal mistake to many. It is said that 
** Truth never changes ;” so that, though all 
men should forsake it, still it will remain the 
same. The apostle Paul, in his epistle to the 
Galatians, said, (chap. i. 8,) “ but though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you than that we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed.” The Rock of 
our salvation has been immutably fixed ; for 
“ other foundation can no man Jay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ ;” (1 Cor. iii. 11.) 
and the terms unalterably and legibly written 
not on tables of stone, but on the fleshly ta- 
bles of the heart. 

Notwithstanding the vain forms and cere- 
monies that had been accumulating for ages 
round the visible church, sadly dimming its 
brightness, George Fox and his fellow-labour- 
ers settled on the ancient apostolic ground ; 
their lives, their mode of worship, and the 
power and spirit of godliness with which they 
were imbued, bearing ample evidence that 
they fed on the same spiritual sustenance that 
supported the early advocates of Christianity. 
And from observations on the past, it would 
appear that there is no other place of safety. 
When any have departed, either individuals, 
or portions of Society, from the principleg 
held by our ancient Friends, how remarkably, 
for the most part, have they withered away ; 
and although some of them may have contin- 
ued to possess a little apparent greenness at 
first, like a branch recently cut from a tree, 
yet in consequence of being severed from con- 
tinual supplies of sap as from the root, they 
have at length withered away, and come to 
nothing, as regards their religious character. 
And doubtless it ever will be the case, that 
those who depart from the precious principles 
and testimonies of our early Friends, will 
sooner or later suffer proportionally a dimness 
of their spiritual vision ; and like salt that has 
lost its savour, become fit for nothing but to 
be cast out and trodden under foot of men. 

How important then, that we endeavour 
faithfully’ to maintain, as a holy standard, 
reared through much suffering, and commit- 
ted to us as a sacred trust for its support, the 
doctrines and practice which so conspicuously 
marked our worthy_ predecessors ; and not as 
faithless stewards, in this day of outward ease 
and prosperity, shamefully neglect so great a 
trust, and let it gradually fall to the ground. 
Through suffering it was reared, and through 
suffering and patient endurance it must be 
supported. Nothing but the love, charity, 
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forbearance and firmness, with the other| been punished accordingly. The community 
Christian virtues which those principles in-| now appear to be becoming convinced of its FRIENDS’ BOOKS 

culcate, and the precious influence of the|unlawfulness under the Gospel, and within a : ; 

lamb-like spirit of our Holy Redeemer, as we | few days a society has been organized in this} Having lately met with the following epis- 
dwell from conviction under their plastic re-|city, for the suppression of the death penalty | tle from the Meeting for Sufferings in London, 
gulation, can ever enable us rightly to uphold |in all cases. Nor is it alone in this country | (incidentally published in a controversial 
these immutable principles. ‘They must tem-| that the subject is awakening attention, as the|work,) 1 have been induced to copy it for 
per us for receiving and bearing trials and| following, from a London paper, will show.|‘‘ The Friend,” as showing the zealous con- 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


afflictions with fortitude and Christian compo- 
sure, so that we in our daily walks in life may 
honour our profession and grace its testimo- 
nies. In short, our lives must be conforma- 
ble to the high and holy precepts of our bless- 
ed Saviour, before we can successfully ad- 
vance his righteous cause—we must endea- 
vour to dwell continually under that glorious 
canopy of celestial love, that would enable us 
to return good for evil; forgetting not that 
the disposition must be maintained that would 
lead us, if we are smitten on one cheek, to 
turn the other also—to pray for them that 
persecute us and despitefully use us, and pa- 
tiently, yet firmly, to endure opposition and | 
hardness as good soldiers, for the sake of the 
law and the testimony. 

Perhaps one of the greatest consolations 





from retrospection to the man of truth, is the | ° 


consciousness of having acted his part in| 
times of trouble, under the direction of the | 
“ wisdom that cometh from above.” Like a} 
rainbow that spans the receding storm, the 
sweet reflection of having borne a testimony 
against innovations in a right spirit, imparts 
a soft and soothing radiance, often seeming to 
glow with compassion and mercy that have 
been experienced through the storm, from| 
our blessed Lord, without whose assistance 
we cannot even think a good thought; and to) 
beam upon us with assurances of Divine pro- | 
tection and guidance in the future, if we are 
properly concerned to keep our places in the 
Truth, and move only when we are sent, but 
then gladly and cheerfully to go. It appears 
now as important as in any past time, for all 
dear Friends who would support our ancient 
testimonies, to be careful that nothing like a 
contentious spirit beguile them into weakness, 
remembering continually an exhortation of 
the apostle Paul to the Galatians: “ Let us 
not be desirous of vain glory, provoking one 
another, envying one another.” 





** For The Friend.” 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


It is with satisfaction I perceive that the 
principles of our Society, on the subjects of | 
Temperance, War, and Capital Punishment, 
are taking root, gradually, but certainly, in 
the public mind, It has not been long, since 
our Society stood nearly alone in the support 
of the doctrine, that the taking of human life 
was contrary to the laws of the Almighty 
Ruler of the universe ; and many of them have 
had to suffer, for their faithful adherence to 
their principles in this respect. It is but 
lately that a conscientious scruple on this point 
has been recognized by our courts, as a suffi- 
cient excuse for declining to serve on a jury, 
in a case involving life. On the contrary such 
an excuse has been considered as a mark of 
contempt towards the judicial tribunal, and 


May we all be encouraged to hold on faithful-|cern of Friends in that day for the general 
ly to our testimonies, in the assurance that,|and wide dissemination of the books, and 


&s they are undoubtedly true, they will event-| through them, the principles, of our Society. 


ually triumph over all opposition. May it incite us, in this our day, to follow 
I do not unite in the idea conveyed in the|them in the same good work. 


piece from the London Economist, that “ all 
criminals are insane.” 1 believe many are, 


“CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


“ We rejoice to find that the late horrid ex- 
ecutions of criminals are exciting feelings of 
disgust throughout the country. It is felt| 
thas the hangman has done his best, (or worst) | 
and man is not reformed. ‘The more the) 
hangman does, the more he gets to do, until | 
every now and then a feeling of satiety comes | 
over the public, from whom jurymen are cho- | 
sen, and they take refuge in verdicts of insan- | 


ity. But the fact is, all criminals are insane, | 
which is no reason why, when they are prov- 
ed to be mischievous, that they should be suf- | 
fered to go at large; but it is a very good | 
reason why they should be treated kindly and 
not vengefully—should be kept out of harm’s| 
way, in fact, both on their own account and | 
on that of others. ‘There is no greater rem-| 
nant of barbarism among us than our criminal | 
code, from beginning to end. It is, in fact, 
pure unadulterated barbarism. We stand out 
among so-called enlightened nations, in most | 
unenviable relief, as the hanging nation; and 
it isa fact, that we have more criminals for | 
our population than any people among whom | 
records of crime are kept. With those who| 
think it no sin to hang, but a right and neces- | 
sary, though painful duty, this fact ought to| 
weigh heavily. 

It is evident they don’t gain their ends by | 
it; they don’t deter from crime in proportion | 
to the number of their executions, but, on the | 
contrary, are dared with at least one, ofien 
two or three fresh murders, to say nothing of | 
thefts and minor offences, for every time that | 
they erect the gallows. Will experience, | 
which guides us in everything else, carry no| 
lessons to us in matters of life and death, and | 
which, for better or for worse, have their ef- 
fect onevery member of society? We do not | 
believe it. War, which some people are just | 
now talking of, is bad enough; * * * But| 
about hanging there is no one even insignifi- | 
cant feature which for a moment withdraws 
the view from its mean, cruel, coarse, vindic- 
tive character. Are we wrong, then, in hop- 
ing and anticipating, as we certainly much | 
desire, that we are near having seen the end 
of it?” 





Late Fire at Quebec.—The total loss of 
property has been computed to be between | 
one million and one million and a half pounds 
—from four millions to six millions of dollars. 


—Late paper. 





A. 
From the Meeting for Sufferings in London. 


‘Dear Friends :—With our dear love in the 


| Truth unto you all, these are to let you un- 


derstand, that our Friends have at several 
Yearly Meetings had under their serious con- 
sideration how all those books that are print- 
ed for the service of Truth, and in the unity 
of Friends, might most effectually be spread 
for a general service to Truth; and at the 
last Yearly Meeting it was left unto this meet- 
ing, who accordingly have taken care and 
pains therein, and settled as followeth : 

That those that print Friends’ books, shall 
the first opportunity after printed, within one 
month at least, send to one of the correspon- 
dents in the counties, viz. : 

For your county, two books of a sort for 
each Monthly Meeting in your county, if un- 
der six-pence ; and but one of a sort, if above 
six-pence per book, for these reasons: 

Ist. For Friends to have general notice 
what book is printed. 

2dly. That they may send for what other 
quantities they see a_service for. And 

3diy. ‘That the printer may be encouraged 

in printing for Friends. 
_ 4Athly. That one book at least of a sort that 
shall be printed may be kept in each Monthly 
and Quarterly Meeting, for the service of 
Truth and Friends, as there shall be occasion 
for the future; and as “twas agreed at the 
last Yearly Meeting, 1692, in the printed 
epistle. 

Sthly. It is agreed, that for encouragement 
the printer will allow two-pence in the shil- 
ling for all such books. 

Gthly. It is agreed, that some here shall be 
appointed, that two or three weeks before 
each Quarter day, to examine the printer to 
see that they send no books but what are ap- 
proved by Friends, and no more than two of 
a sort, as aforesaid, except the Friends in the 
country shall write for more, which it’s hoped 
they will not fail in, as they see a service for 
them. 

7thly. It’s agreed or advised that the prin- 
ter’s accounts be fully cleared once a year at 
least, by those Friends the country shall send 
up to the Yearly Meeting. 

Sthly. It’s agreed that the name of the 
printer employed by Friends, shall be sent, 
with directions how to write to him. 

And dear Friends and brethren : 

It’s tenderly, and in brotherly love, advised 
and recommended unto you, that ye be care- 
ful and diligent inthe spreading of all such 
books that are printed for the service of 
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Truth, and are either written in defence of it, | 
or Christian doctrine, or boly profession, or 
by way of epistle, warning, caution, exhorta- 
tion, or prophecy ; that so we may not be any 
way, or inany wise, remiss or negligent in 
promoting that holy and eternal Truth it hath 
pleased Almighty God to bless us with the 
knowledge of, and hath raised us up to stand 
witnesses for in our age and generation ; nor 
nothing may be wanting on our parts to pro- 
mote it, and the spreading of it. 


Signed on behalf of the Meeting for Suf- 


ferings in London, 18th Sixth month, | 


1693, by 
Bens. Bearine. 
Postscript. And this agreement and account 
herein sent, we think it needful you should 
record in your Quarterly book ; and some- 
times read it for remembrance and general 
notice. 


A curious engineering project has been de- 
scribed recently before one of the railway 
committees. ‘To secure a rapid communica- 
tion with Ireland, it is thought desirable to 
continue the North Wales Railway across the 
Menai Straits to Holyhead. The existing 
suspension-bridge is too weak to bear the rail- 


way trains, and the erection of a stone bridge | 
is deemed impracticable. In these circum- 


stances, it is proposed to extend an iron tube 
or gallery across that arm of the sea, which, 
from the top of the one bank to that of the 
other, is 900 feet broad. ‘There is a rock in 
the middle of the water which divides the 
space into two. ‘The tube will, therefore, be 
in two lengths of 450 feet, built like an iron 


with that of the mind, men of great learning | Maraiep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Wilmingtons 
would be more healthy and vigorous—of more | Delaware, on the 5th instant, Henry Drinker, of Mont- 
general talents—of more ample practical rose, Pa., to Frances C., daughter of the late John 
k Sen ini I . ake a - . | Morton, Jr., of Philadelphia. 

nowledge—more happy in their domestic | < : : ; 
lives—more enterprising, and more attached | ~~~» Fourth-day, the 18th inst., at Friends 
on tole duties en dann In fine. it may with | meeting-house, Orange street, Epwarp S. Simons, to 
” > oe - mae, “u,, | Sarau C., daughter of Joseph Howell, all of this city. 
propriety be said, that the highest refinement 


of the mind, without improvement of the body,| Dien, on the 31st ultimo, at the residence of his fa- 
can never present any thing more than half a | ther, Forest Hill, Delaware county, Penn’a., Arrnur 
" . ” Howe t, eldest son of Isracl Howell, in the thirty-first 
human being. : es as “nega 
year of his age. This interesting young man endured 
— a lingering illness with composure and resignation. 
1 M . The i : | Possessed of a vigorous and cultivated mind, a mild 
Pca ron , ountain. rr 16 iron mountain o | and affectionate disposition, which, with the sterling in- 
| Missouri, which has so frequently been alluds | tegrity that marked his transactions, rendered him be- 
‘ed to in the newspapers, is intended to be em- | loved and respected by all who knew him ; sound and 


|ployed to furnish in part a supply to the im- | established in the principles of our Society, he gradual- 








: os ’ : ~~... | ly bent to the hallowed influence of religion, whieh 
| menee domena for iron. The St. Louis New | smoothed to him the bed of sickness, and clothed his 
| Era says: Ww e understand from a gentle- | spirit with peace and love towards all around him. 

man connected with the enterprise, that the | Though he expressed but litile of his inward feelings, 
Iron Mountain Company are erecting an im- | that litde was sufficient to afford his relatives and 
mense furnace near the mountain, and that | friends the consoling belief, that, through Divine mer- 


= : cy, he was prepared to enter that city, whose walls are 
they expect to get it into full blast in October oolection an aie gates are suiteh, o 
\next; and that it will be followed up by the) 


7 " : : : ——, at his residence in Burlington, N. J., on the 
erection of other furnaces and machinery ’ for | 31st ultimo, Joun Gummerg, a highly esteemed member 
the purpose of developing the rich metallic | of the Society of Friends, in the sixty-first year of his 
resources of that region. Such works are |age. The loss of our beloved Friend is a severe offlic- 
calculated to be eminently useful. They will |" to_his immediate family 5 and he will be much 
be especially valuable to that portion of the | missed in our Religious Society, where he usefully filled 

e c 


‘ some important stations, and supported his profession 
country, and to the State generally. | by an exemplary life and conversation. He was a 


| teacher for more than forty years; and was well quali- 
fied for this useful but arduous occupation. As a 
mathematician he had but few equals in the United 
—_—— |States; and his treatises on surveying and astronomy 
were justly considered as the best known to our schools, 

<== |Gummere’s Boarding School for Boys has obtained a 


, iid | ok : |deserved celebrity, as an institution of a high order; 
Ww e had supposed that by this time infor- | having been resorted to by young men from nearly all 
| mation would have been received, enabling us | 


: , the states in the union, and from the West Indies.—He 
in some measure to satisfy the solicitude of our | was for more than thirty years a member of the Ameri- 
|readers in respect to New En 


gland Yearly | ca" Philosophical Society, and contributed some valua- 
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ship, of strong plates fastened by rivets, and | Meeting, which convened last week. Al) ble papers on astronomy, which are preserved in its 


perhaps strengthened by longitudinal ribs of|that has yet come to our knowledg 


iad | transactions. He was also a member of the Philudcl- 
©, however, | phia Academy of Arts and Sciences; and at one time 


iron. Its section is to be twenty-five feet in| in relation to its proceedings, is scant and not | was solicited to accept the chair of mathematies in the 
height, and fifteen in width. It seems to be ivery definite. We may state, at least, that | University of Pennsylvania, which, with its aceompa- 
thought that the tube will retain a nearly hor-/the meeting assembled at the stated period | "Y'P€ liberal compensation, he declined, as has been 


; a ; “Speer 6 2 “ . understoud, lest i ies s ‘ i f 
izontal position by its rigidity, ata height | and usual place, on Second-day morning, the) eretoud, lest its duties should bo foand to interfere 


above the water sufficient to allow masted | 16th instant, without exclusion of any, as re- 


5? with the maintenance of some of the religious testimo- 


| nies of Friends. In the year 1825, the degree of Mas- 


ships to pass ; and that too, while it is loaded | gards the recent difficulties. In the afternoon | ter of Arts was conferred upon him by the New Jersey 
with a railway train, weighing sixty or eighty of that day, two separate clerks acted, each | College at Princeton. On the establishment of Haver- 


tons.— Foreign paper. 


. NT > | fi Se i 3° esign ( Di i 
| ostensibly as the clerk of New England Year- | ford School in 1833, designed for the instruction of 


lte Mectine = . ‘the dae Sdicwtin ' ' young men, members of our Religious Society, in the 
j!y Meeting; and the day following, and sub- | hioher branches of a finished education, at the solicita- 


Walking.—On the utility of bodily exer- | sequently, one body, it appears, has ‘held its | tion of many of his friends, John Gummere was induc- 


meetings in another house obtained for the | ed to accept of the office of principal teacher of mathe- 


cise as preservative of health, a writer ina 
London periodical lays it down as positive, 
that “ walking is the most perfect exercise for | 
the human body ; every artery, from the heart | 


|purpose. So much must suffice for the pre-| 
ceedings will be prepared for publication by | 


to the extremities, propels the blood quicker, | Sot capietons 


and more equally, in walking than inany other| ° = 

exercise. ‘The blood is drawn from the head| We are indebted to an obliging Friend for | 
and upper parts, where it is most slow and|a copy of some brief, but lively and edifying | 
languid, and is circulated with rapidity to| advices issued by our brethren of Ireland, at | 
every part.” their Yearly Meeting held in Dublin, in the! 


ee Fourth month last. See page 318. 


Exercise.—Throughout all nature, want of ne 

motion indicates weakness, corruption, inani- ; The writer of acontribution which has place | 
mation and death. Trenck, in his damp pri- jin another part of the present number, will | 
son, leaped about like a lion, in his fetters of perceive that we have availed ourselves of the 
seventy pounds weight, in order to preserve | permission given to “make trifling altera- 
his health; and an illustrious physician ob-| tions.” ‘This we hope will be no discourage- 
serves: “I know not which is the most ne-| ment from follwing up his suggestion “ occa- 
cessary to the support of the human frame, | sionally to send other essays for a place in 
food or motion. Were the exercise of the |‘ The Friend.’ ” 


body attended to in a corresponding degree — 


sent. It is expected that statements of pro- |; 


matics and natural philosophy. During eight or ten 
years his services were eminently useful in this institu. 
tion. Finding his health declining under the arduous 
duties devolving upon him, he concluded to resign his 
charge at Haverford ; and returned to Burlington, where, 
inconnection with his eldest son, he resumed his for- 
mer establishment. Here, however, his career of use- 
fulness was shortly to close. The inroads which dis- 
case had made on his constitution, prepared the way 
for the attack of severe indisposition, which terminated 
in death.—-In this dispensation of Providence, we mourn 
not the loss of our dear Friend as those who are with. 
out hope. Near his close, he remarked, that “the im- 
portant work of preparation for the solemn change had 
not been left till then.” During the last day of his life, 
his countenance beamed with the serenity of a soul 
“ kept in perfect peace.” “ Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee.” 


, near Salem, N. J., on the 14th instant, of pul- 
monary consumption, Lyp1a Ansort, daughter of Sam- 
uel Abbott, deceased, in the thirty-third year of her 
age. 


—s 
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